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TICOR 


A New Company Joins the SP Family 


A new member has been added to the diversified Southern 
Pacific family of companies. 

It is Ticor, a leading and long-established financial ser- 
vices holding company, headquartered in Los Angeles and 
with nationwide operations in title insurance, private mort- 
gage insurance, reinsurance and printing, as well as a re- 
gional trust service. The combined companies in the Ticor 
Title Insurers group have the nation’s largest title insurance 
business. 

Ticor—and its 9,000 employees, some in every state in the 
union—joined Southern Pacific on July 27. 

Southern Pacific Company and Ticor agreed last spring 
on the affiliation, and late last month Ticor stockholders 
approved the sale of all of the outstanding common stock 
of Ticor to Southern Pacific, for a combination of cash and 
debt securities. The transaction, in the form of a merger of 
Ticor with a new, wholly owned subsidiary of Southern Pa- 
cific, took place immediately following the Ticor stockhold- 
ers’ meeting. All necessary regulatory approvals had already 
been obtained. 

Ticor maintains its own corporate identity, and continues 
under its present management, as a separate subsidiary of 
Southern Pacific Company. 

Southern Pacific Chairman Benjamin F. Biaggini, Presi- 
dent Alan C. Furth, and Executive Vice President-Finance 
Robert J. McLean have joined Ticor’s Board of Directors. 


Biaggini is enthusiastic about the addition of Ticor to the 
SP family of companies. 

“We have felt for some time that diversification into the fi- 
nancial services area was a desirable direction for Southern 
Pacific to take,” he explained. “Ticor presents us witha fine 
opportunity to add a ‘balancing wheel’ of financial services 
to our traditional activities. 

“We're well advised to increase the proportion of income 
we have coming from non-transportation enterprises, so we 
will be less dependent upon the regulatory system.” F 

Biaggini commended Ticor’s long reputation as a solid 
and well-managed group of companies. “We consider Ti- 
cor’s management as first class,” he said, “and, asa matter of 
fact, having them join our team was an integral part of the 
package.” 

Rocco C, Siciliano, chairman of the board and chief exec- 
utive officer of Ticor, said: “Ticor’s association with South- 
ern Pacific adds luster to our past and promise to our future. 
We are convinced this new association will mean even great- 
er progress and growth. Mr. Biaggini has asked management 
to continue to take full advantage of the business opportuni- 
ties which our recent momentum has provided. We intend to 
do precisely that—to grow, to prosper.” 

In 1978 Ticor reported record levels of revenues and net 
income for the third consecutive year, and achieved solid 
profits in all lines of business. Revenues were more than $425 


The complex process of transferring reat property depends upon two basic resources—people and records. Ticor's 
service-oriented businesses, like its title insurance and mortgage insurance operations pictured above, rely upon 
the skills and performance of some 9,000 Ticor men and women, in every state in the union. 


million, a major increase of 36 percent over 1977. Total net 
income in 1978, including realized capital gains, was over 
$26.7 million, compared to $24.2 million the year before. 

Ticor’s total assets at the end of 1978 were over $514 
million. 


The Growth of Ticor 

The company that became Ticor was incorporated in 1893 
as Title Insurance and Trust Company and its business was 
originally concentrated in the Los Angeles area. 

A title insurance policy, of course, is issued to protect the 
buyer’s clear title to property. It is a necessary, and inexpen- 
sive, form of consumer protection for buyers and sellers of 
property, lenders, and others. Title insurers facilitate the ef- 
ficient transfer of real property—assembling, maintaining, 
examining and interpreting the official records affecting the 
ownership of property. 

The company’s growth, logically enough, paralleled the 
California economy during the next 50 years—and for the 
most part it was a boom period in the real estate market. 

In 1951 TI, as it was commonly known, began an aggres- 
sive expansion program relating to title insurance activities, 
laying the foundation for what has become the largest or- 
ganization of its type in the United States. In 1963 it entered 
the printing field with the acquisition of Jeffries Banknote 
Company, an established Los Angeles firm. 

The TI Corporation was formed as a holding company in 


1968, and its diversification program intensified. It acquired 
new printing firms. Ticor Mortgage Insurance was estab- 
lished in 1973. 

in 1977 Ticor became the corporation’s legal name, and 
its headquarters were relocated from downtown Los Ange- 
les to the handsome 21-story structure at 6300 Wilshire Bou- 
levard pictured on page 5. 

Also in 1977 Ticor broadened its base of operations by 
the purchase of Constellation Reinsurance Company. 

In 1978 Ticor achieved record levels of revenues and 
net income for the third consecutive year. Its revenues 
were more than $425 million and net income was over $26.7 
million. 

Rocco C. Siciliano is chairman of the board and chief exec- 
utive officer of Ticor, and Robert B. Holmes is its president. 

Ticor’s business operations fall in five main areas: 


Ticor Title Insurers 

The Ticor Title Insurers provide title insurance and re- 
lated services in 49 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, Guam and the Virgin Islands, through a network of 
390 offices, more than | ,300 agents, and approved attorneys. 

Companies within the Ticor Title Insurers include Title In- 
surance and Trust Company in California, Nevada and Ha- 
waii, Pioneer National Title Insurance across the country, 
Title Guarantee of New York, and Alaska Title Guaranty. 

The diverse projects covered by Ticor title insurance in- 


Besides the title insurance and mortgage insurance operations, doing business throughout the 
country, Ticor has subsidiaries which are leading national firms in fields like retngsurance and 
financial, commercial and securities printing, as well as regional trust and investment services. 


cluded, in 1978, the sale of a small island off the California 
coast, a Boston urban renewal project initiated by the private 
sector, a block sale of several New York skyscrapers, and an 
8,600-acre ranch near San Diego. 

Related Ticor activities have helped its penetration of the 
national title insurance market. 

Its National Title Service offers special expertise in han- 
dling complex interstate and intrastate real estate transac- 
tions, including transfer of funds and document preparation, 
through 18 offices across the country. 

New acquisitions in 1978 expanded the Realty Tax and 
Service Division of the Title Insurers, which provides com- 
prehensive property tax search and reporting services to 
mortgage lenders. The largest such operation in the United 
States, it serves more than 5 million loans. 

A new operating subsidiary, Ticor Home Protection 
Company, was established late last year. It offers a one-year 
home protection plan to both buyers and sellers of residen- 
al real estate, covering the service, repair and replacement 
of electrical, plumbing, heating and air-conditioning systems, 
as well as certain built-in appliances. This concept of home 
protection has enjoyed good acceptance in its initial rea] es- 
tate markets, in California and Arizona, and expansions of 
service areas are being planned. 


Ticor Mortgage Insurance Company 
Established in 1973, Ticor Mortgage Insurance Company 


has developed into one of the nation’s leading firms involved 
in the growing private mortgage insurance industry. In 1978, 
after only 514 years of operation, it became the first firm to 
have more than $6 billion insurance in force. With 25 full- 
service sales and underwriting offices nationwide, it serves 
more than 3,000 approved lenders in 50 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The company provides mortgage lenders with protection 
against losses if borrowers default on their mortagage loans. 
This type of insurance is typically applied to high-ratio 
loans, enabling prospective homebuyers, for example, to ob- 
tain financing with relatively low down payments. 

Last year, for the first time, private companies, like Ticor, 
insured more single-family mortgages than the combined 
total insured by the Federal Housing Administration and 
guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 

New service applications include insurance programs for 
mortgage-backed securities issued by lending institutions 
and tax-exempt mortgage revenue bonds issued by state and 
municipal housing agencies. This helps make them attractive 
investments for pension funds, life insurance companies, 
and mutual savings banks. 

Early in 1979, for example, Ticor Mortgage Insurance was 
named lead insurer of a $150 million City of Chicago mort- 
gage revenue bond issue and an $85 million City of New Or- 
leans issue. 
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Rocco C. Siciliano (top) is chairman of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer of Ticer, and Robert B. Holmes (above) is its president. 


Ticor Mortgage Insurance is also participating in several 
inner-city lending programs, making it possible for more 
mortgage funds to flow into low-income neighborhoods, 
aiding in revitalization of housing in older urban areas. 

{in addition to providing protection to lenders, Ticor 
Mortgage Insurance has a major role in the secondary mort- 
gage market. Its regional offices coordinate a national pro- 
gram matching buyers and sellers of mortgage loans, facili- 
tating the flow of mortgage money to areas where the funds 
are most needed. 


Constellation Reinsurance Company 

One of the leading firms in the reinsurance industry, Con- 
stellation writes property and casualty reinsurance for pri- 
mary insurance companies. Reinsurers like Constellation 
assume all or part of an insurance risk and receive a pro- 
portionate share of the related premium. Primary insurance 
carriers buy reinsurance to reduce their exposure on a spe- 
cific risk, or to enlarge their own underwriting capacity. 

Constellation, which is headquartered in New York City, 
was founded in 1954 and was purchased by Ticor late in 1977. 


Ticor Printing Group 
The Ticor Printing Group provides a wide range of highly 
specialized, quality printing services. These encompass fi- 
nancial, commercial and securities printing, as well as micro- 
film and precision graphics. The companies print stock and 
bond certificates, dozens of corporate annual reports, regis- 


tration and proxy statements, traveler’s checks, commercial 
brochures, legal documents, books, and other material. 

The group is comprised of Jeffries Banknote Company in 
Los Angeles, Chas. P. Young Company in New York and 
Chicago, Fidelity Printing Company in Houston, and Cas- 
cade Microfilm Systems in Seattle and Portland. 

Recent expansions of the group’s computerized photo- 
typesetting system provide technical links for customers 
between Los Angeles, New York and Chicago. Houston will 
be added to the system this year. 


Trust and Investment Services 

The Trust Department of Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany operates a full-service trust business in Southern Cali- 
fornia, overseeing approximately 6,000 accounts. The de- 
partment administers personal, corporate, pension and 
profit-sharing programs, and offers investment management 
and other functions of a corporate trustee. 

Fiduciary assets under management total nearly $2 billion. 

Trust Department operations are located in Los Ange- 
les, Beverly Hills, Newport Beach, San Bernardino and San 
Diego. 

The Investment Department manages the separate secu- 
tities portfolios of the trust accounts, and several common 
trust funds in which assets of the smaller trusts are pooled for 
investment. It also serves as investment advisor in managing 
the portfolios of Ticor insurance subsidiaries. 


Triple-Unit 
Double-Stacked 
Cars Debut 


Crane loads six containers on the first of Southern Pacific's new 
articulated, double-stacked cars at the Oakland Intermodal Center 
under direction of Groundman Ron Rocha. The revolutionary design 
of the car, built in three units over just four sets of wheel trucks, re- 
duces the weight of rail equipment needed to carry containers by 
nearly one-half, compared to single-level flatcars. This means sttb- 
stantial fuel savings. If tests prove satisfactory, the car, built for SP 
by ACF Industries, shoutd be in quantity production in 1980. 


Interest Stays High for SP Industrial Parks 


Industries are still looking for good plant sites in the fast-growing part of 
the country served by Southern Pacific, according to SP’s team of industrial 
specialists. 

In 1978, another 478 industries started operation on sites served by SP rail, 
and the Company’s industrial property sales exceeded $28 million, In the first 
six months of 1979, the SP industrial development group had land sales of 
$16 million, indicating the continuing high level of business this year. 

Southern Pacific Industrial Development Company, which probably is the 
nation’s largest builder of industrial parks and other planned areas for new 
plant sites, now has 85 such parks in its land portfolio. 

In Sparks, Nevada, just east of Reno, the new 540-acre Southern Pacific 
Industrial Park - North — which was featured in a Bulletin article last year 
— has had two major tenants move in during the last few months. 

Thrifty Corporation has completed construction of a 350,000-square-foot 
warehouse to distribute products to Thrifty Drug Stores throughout the west- 
ern states, 

General Motors has also broken ground for a 500,000-square-foot auto- 
motive parts warehouse in the SP park. Scheduled to be in operation in 1980, 
the facility will stock some 80,000 different auto parts to supply G.M. dealers 
in California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona and Hawaii. Other firms are announc- 
ing new plants every week in SP industrial parks like North Sparks. Oo 


Arjay Milier 


SP Hosts International Trade 
Seminars in West Germany 


International transportation is an important and growing 
part of Southern Pacific’s business. SP, which serves more 
ports of entry — 35 — than any other U.S. railroad, plays a 
key role in world trade today. 

This role was the focus of a marketing program that took 
place in West Germany late in March. An SP management 
team, headed by Chairman B. F. Biaggini, held a week-long 
series of conferences with Western European business lead- 
ers highlighted by day-long seminars organized by SP in 
Hamburg and Dusseldorf. Taking part were international 
shippers, exporters and importers, European transportation 
and manufacturing executives, bankers and investors. 

The visitors with Mr. Biaggini included Carl E. Reichardt, 
president of Wells Fargo Bank of San Francisco, and SP 
officers Robert J. McLean, executive vice president-finance; 
Robert L. King, vice president-traffic, Peter G. Vajta, vice 
president-marketing, and O. G. Linde, president, Southern 
Pacific Land Company. 

“The tour gave us a chance to tell West German business 
jeaders how Southern Pacific can serve them,” Mr. Biag- 
gini stated, “while we learned more about their needs. 

“The growing economic interdependence of Europe and 
our own country — indeed, of the entire world — demands 
mutual understanding and cooperation among the business 
people of our respective countries,” he added. 

Another recent international trade mission was a San 
Francisco business delegation, including Mayor Dianne 
Feinstein and Southern Pacific Transportation Company 
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Arjay Miller Joins SP’s Board of Directors 


Arjay Miller, former president of 
Ford Motor Company and dean 
emeritus of the Graduate School of 
Business of Stanford University, 
has been elected a director of South- 
ern Pacific Company and Southern 
Pacific Transportation Company. 

His election is subject to approv- 
al of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
since he also is a director of Trans 
World Airlines, Inc. 

Miller, 63, was graduated with 
highest honors from the University 
of California at Los Angeles in 1937. 
For three years he then pursued 
graduate work at the University of 
California, Berkeley, where he also 
was a teaching assistant. 


He served with the U.S. Army Air 
Force during World War IT. He then 
joined Ford Motor Company, ad- 
vanced to president in 1963, and re- 
tired from Ford in 1969 to become 
dean at Stanford. He retired from 
the latter post June 30, 1979. 

In addition to TWA, Miller is a di- 
rector of Ford, Levi Strauss & Co., 
Utah International Inc., Washing- 
ton Post Co., and Wells Fargo Bank, 
N.A. He also is a trustee of The Con- 
ference Board and of Brookings 
Institution, and a director of SRI 
International. 

He is married to the former Fran- 
ces Marion Fearing, and they have 
two children. 


Southern Pacific sponsored trade seminars for Western European 
business leaders in Dusseldorf (above) and Hamburg (below}. 


President D. K. McNear, which went to China in early June 
for a series of meetings with Chinese leaders and trade ex- 
perts. They explored new trade routes using San Francisco 
-— and SP routes leading to and from the Golden Gate.O 


SP Communications uses this RCA earth station near Houston for transmission via satellite. 


Communicating Across a Continent 


SPC’s Doubling 
lts Network 
Capacity in 1979 


Southern Pacific Communications 
Company is coming of age — with 
something of a rush. 

Formed in 1970 to reap some bene- 
fits from SP’s long experience with 
microwave and other communications 
developed for railroad use, SPC — a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Southern 
Pacific Company — spent its child- 
hood making plans and obtaining route 
and site permits. It was a hard-work- 
ing adolescent, developing technology, 
starting up service, and winning com- 
mission and court battles over its right 
to compete in the telecommunications 
field. 

Now, SPC isa bright and busy young 
adult, signing up 150 to 200 new cus- 
tomers a day. 

“It’s been a long-haul effort,” ex- 
plains C. Gus Grant, president of SP 
Communications, “but that’s in the 
nature of the business. Just as with a 


railroad, you have to build a commu- 
nications network before you can start 
loading it with traffic.” 

SPC has grown from a formative 
staff of 1] i just a few years ago toa grow- 
ing, nation-wide family of 930 people 
today. Three-quarters of them are en- 
gineers, technicians and other trained 
specialists, 

These SPC people have developed a 
high-technology, national network of 
land-based microwave radio, broad- 
band cable and satellite facilities. The 
company is operational in over 50 met- 
ropolitan areas, and, by the end of this 
year, it will reach 65 metropolitan areas 
encompassing 100 cities, whose busi- 
ness covers 80 percent of the gross na- 
tional product. 

SPC customers can tap this network 
with a simple phone call. 

The customers range from corporate 
giants and major government agencies 


H 


SPC: “We have the system, fine products to sell, 
and the people to keep the service good.” 


to small businesses with a long-distance 
phone bill of just $50 or $60 a month. 

A broad array of SPC services are 
available, and they can be tailored to 
fit and grow with the customer. In gen- 
eral, they fall into two areas: monthly 
leased “dedicated” lines and switched 
services. 

Private lines — mostly used by or- 
ganizations with a lot of company tele- 
phone, teletype, computer data or fac- 
simile traffic — were the base for SPC 


Southern Pacific Communications Compa- 
ny’s national network, shown on the map 
below, is growing this year to include 297 
microwave stations along a 7,000-mile sys- 
tem, serving 100 cities with 25 million circuit 
miles. SPC also operates over leased facili- 
ties and transmits by satellite through five 
earth stations near San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Houston, Chicago and New York. By 
“over-buliding” existing systems, capacity 
is being doubled this year on major routes 
and tripled along the main line in Califor- 
nia. (Scate of map is too smail to show many 
cities served, such as Oakland, Burlingame, 
Palo Alto and San Jose near San Francis- 
ca.) in the picture, Manuel Sanchez, SPC 
customer service technician in Los Ange- 
Jes, tests private line transmissions. 


‘Salt Lake City 


New Routes in 1979 
Expanding Capacity 
wo Expansions in 1979 
Leased Faciities 


in July, 1974, when it became the first 
of the nation’s specialized common 
carriers to offer coast-to-coast service. 
By the end of that year, it had 1,000 
monthly leased lines in operation. By 
the end of this year, it will have 11,000 
lines at work, representing more than 
900 customers. 

That is substantial growth, but the 
greatest potential growth of special- 
ized communications common carriers 
like SPC appears to be with switched 
services, like “Sprint,” the trademark 
for SPC’s switched voice system. For 
these, SPC employs computers and so- 
phisticated electronics so customers 
can share the cost of the lines. Unlike 
the old “party line” phones, this is done 
without sacrificing any privacy, as the 
computers switch customers calling in 
to open lines in milliseconds. 

Sprint subscribers may place a long- 
distance call to metropolitan areas 
served by SPC from any phone witha 
push-tone pad. The call is routed over 
SPC’s microwave trunk lines, but uses 
local telephone systems for connec- 
tions at each end. 
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“Our first Sprint services were intro- 
duced late in 1977, but the most popu- 
lar features had to be withheld from 
the market until June, 1978,” Grant 
recalls. “That was when the federal 
courts ruled that phone companies had 
to provide the interconnecting service 
for specialized carriers like SPC. 

“It meant we could compete head- 
on by developing innovative and eco- 
nomical services like Sprint, and it 
really opened the doors.” 

Growth of the business in little more 
than a year has been explosive. 

“SPC entered 1978 with 977 Sprint 
subscribers and ended the year with 
more than 16,000. SPC marketing and 
operating people are signing up and 
hooking up 150 to 200 new customers 
a day, and they have about 30,000 Sprint 
subscribers on line now. 

“We have the system, fine products 
to sell, and the people to keep the ser- 
vice good,” Grant declares, “We're out 
of the start-up situation of losses, are 
operating in the black, and the market 
potential is out there.” 

SPC’s geographical coverage keeps 
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Microwave radio communications moves by “line of sight” between towers spaced about 30 
miles apart across the country. In New York City (top), SPC microwave dishes 975 feet above 
street level on the Empire State Building point toward downtown Manhattan. In Arizona (left), 
one tower is high up on Mount Lemmon north of Tucson. In Chicago (right), a pyion hoiding 
SPC units is at the very top of the 110-story Sears Tower, the world’s tallest building. 


expanding, too, as new lines are built 
to more cities. This, of course, reaches 
new customers and makes the network 
more useful to everyone. 

The growing customer base also de- 
mands substantial capacity increases 
in SPC’s transmission network, says 
Tunis Corbell, vice president of con- 
struction and engineering. 

“Southern Pacific is investing an- 
other $50 million in capital improve- 
ments for the Communications Com- 
pany in 1979,” he reports. 

“Much of our capacity increase is 
being accomplished by ‘overbuilding’ 


new radio transmission equipment on- 


the existing microwave routes,” Cor- 
bell explains. “We have finished over- 
building the New York-Chicago line 
and will soon complete the Chicago- 
Kansas City section.” 

The San Francisco-Los Angeles line 
has been overbuilt once already, anda 
similar additional overbuild will boost 
the route capacity again later in 1979. 
Microwave capacity will also be dou- 
bled along the Peninsula from San 
Jose through SPC’s Burlingame head- 
quarters to San Francisco. Another 
overbuild will be accomplished this 
year between Houston and Dallas- 
Fort Worth. $ 


Planning has also begun, Corbell 
added, to double microwave capacity 
between New York, Hartford, Provi- 
dence and Boston, with work to start 
this year and conclude in 1980. 

A new line being built this year will 
extend the New York-Kansas City route 
to the West Coast via Denver, Salt Lake 
City and Reno. it will add new cities to 
SPC’s market, make more room on the 
national trunk lines, and offer an alter- 
nate to the Los Angeles-Houston route. 

The 1979 construction will boost 
SPC’s total capacity from 14 to 25 mil- 
lion channel miles, Corbell points out. 
Building 3] new repeater stations will 
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Sprint subscribers can place calls from 
any push-tone telephone. “Auto-dialers” 
{below), designed to SPC specifications, 
convert rotary phones and also save time 
by automatically dialing the access code. 
In the National Status Center at SPC’s Bur- 
lingame, Calif., headquarters (right), center 
manager Leo Menta, left, and controiler Lee 
Poindexter monitor the performance of Bur- 
tingame-New York circuits. 


give the system a microwave “back- 
bone” system of 297 tower locations. 
Leased channel miles, including the 
trunk lines routed via satellite, will be 
quadrupled. 

Equally important is the accompa- 
nying expansion of the computer-con- 
trolled, solid-state switch-systems and 
access circuits, Switch capacity is mea- 
sured in “ports” — the connections 
needed to handle each call — and this 
year SPC isenlarging its existing switch 
centers, and adding four (in Cleveland, 
Detroit, Philadelphia and Phoenix) to 
give it 32,000 ports, up from 10,000 at 
the end of 1978. Circuits through which 
customers access the network are grow- 
ing from 3,000 to 13,000, and the in- 
termachine lines — the superhigh- 
ways for calls — are being expanded 
by 260 percent. 

This network goes far beyond what 
was envisioned when Abraham Lincoln 
signed the Pacific Railway Act in 1862 
and chartered Central Pacific, SP’s 
predecessor, to construct “a railroad 
and telegraph line.” (American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph wasn’t incorpo- 
rated until 1885.) 

The railroad has operated the na- 
tion’s largest private microwavesystem 
for nearly 20 years, and its long experi- 
ence in telecommunications design, en- 
gineering and operation helped prompt 
Southern Pacific's decision to enter the 
specialized common carrier field after 
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some key Federal Communications 
Commission and court decisions, be- 
ginning in 1968, encouraged more com- 
petition in the industry. 

Availability of the railroad micro- 
wave sites enabled SPC to save time 
and money in getting started, and its 


“Some big organiza- 
tions have communi- 
cations budgets of $50 
million a year or more. 
If we can save them 
just 10%, we’re assured 
of plenty of business.” 


initial network followed the railroad 
system right-of-way from San Fran- 
cisco to Dallas. (While antennas and 
other facilities are sometimes shared, 
the two systems are operated separate- 
ly, however, with the Transportation 
Company on the industrial band and 
SPC on the commercial band.) SPC’s 
growth north and east from Dallas to 
become a national carrier, rather than 
Just a regional one, was carried out by 
new construction and acquisitions. 
Dedicated maintenance is a critical 
factor in this transcontinental network, 


points out George J. Vasilakos, execu- 
tive vice president-operations and en- 
gineering, because SPC assumes full 
“end-to-end” service responsibility for 
all of its programs. 

“To assure reliability,” he says, “our 
system has hot stand-by transmitters, 
and alternate radio paths. In the event 
of equipment failure, receivers are au- 
tomatically switched in 100 microsec- 
onds — 1/10,000th of a second.” 

“Our target is system availability of 
99.96 percent,” states Vasilakos, “mean- 
ing the average time each circuit is in 
operation. We're achieving that goal.” 

Quality service is essential, he adds, 
because our economy is becoming more 
and more service-oriented. 

“Service industries survive on infor- 
mation and the systems that transmit 
information,” Vasilakos comments. 

A service industry in Phoenix for 
instance, may be thriving on its ability 
to handle customer inquiries, made 
through local phone calls, at locations 
throughout the country. 

SPC sells its services on the basis of 
low cost, reliability, and adaptability 
to the needs of its customers. 

“We work hard to keep our rates as 
iow as possible, and lower than those 
of the phone company,” says Rex H. 
Hollis, vice president of marketing. 

“We also offer options and extras 
you simply can’t buy from the phone 
company, such as accommodating 


talk and data transmission at the same 
time on a single circuit. We'll custom- 
design things for our customers, while 
the phone company only sells packages 
which often include features you don’t 
want but leave out something you need.” 

With “Datadial,” SPC’s high-speed 
switched service for computer and 
other data transmission, customers 
are billed for network time only in six- 
second increments, rather than to the 
next full minute, Hollis says. 

Sprint users can control costs through 
SPC’s innovative billing system. A law 
firm or advertising agency, for instance, 
can code long distance calls for the ac- 
counts of different clients. 

“Speedfax” works much like Sprint 
for the transmission of documents by 
facsimile. SPC’s forwarding center 
can transmit engineering drawings or 
graphs to someone with an incompati- 
ble machine, or can hold transmissions 
for later delivery. 

SPC will also lease facsimile ma- 
chines and will be marketing a new 
high-speed digital facsimile terminal 
this fall. Developed by Hitachi, a lead- 
ing Japanese electronics firm, the ter- 
minal can transmit a normal letter-sized 
document in less than a minute, with 
high resolution quality. 

“These machines surpass anything 
existing today in the same price range,” 
states Hollis. “They should be very at- 
tractive for the growing facsimile and 
electronic mail market.” 

“There are a lot of ways we can total 
up real savings for our customers,” Gus 
Grant comments. “Some big organiza- 
tions have communications budgets of 
$50 million a year or more. If we can 
save them just 10 percent, we’re assured 
of plenty of business.” 

The nation’s total long-distance busi- 
ness phone market is about $16 billion 
a year now, and is estimated to reach 
about $23 billion in five years. 


Even though the specialized carri- 
ers expect to get only a few percentage 
points of that gain, while Bell System 
revenues continue to rise, that leaves 
a lot of market potential. 

The political climate, stressing de- 
regulation, also seems favorable for 
the new competitors in the telecom- 
munications industry. Three bills are 
in Congress now, each with amend- 
ments to the Communications Act. 
The bills address in different ways 
questions of inter-connections, charges 


for use of local exchange service, and 
a schedule to transform the industry 
over the next few years from an essen- 
tially monopolistic status to one with 
more intensive competition. Each bill 
includes a declaration of Congression- 
al policy fostering competition. 
That’s fine by SPC. On Grant’s of- 
fice wall in Burlingame is a framed car- 


toon showing him as a slingshot-carry- 
ing David, challenging a giant Bell 
phone, disguised as Goliath. 

“We've gotten this far by being com- 
petitive,” Grant declares. “As long as 
we're free to compete, we haven't any- 
thing to fear from anyone who might 
come into the telecommunications 
market.” 0 


Maintenance of service quality ranks high in SPC objectives. 
Linda Owens (top left), clerk at the Los Angeles Technical Oper- 
ations Center, handles request from a customer for a line test, 
while Trenda Hurd (top right), customer service technician in 
Los Angeles, checks the computerized switches of the Sprint 
system. At the TOC in Chicago's Sears Tower, customer service 
technicians Walter Glubisz (right) and Dennis Kuta work ata 


switch panel. 
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A Southern Pacific switch engine at work in the Pennwalt Corpo- 
ration plant at Beaumont, Texas, which manufactures an agricultural 
chemical intermediate. Service to industry in the Beaumont-Port 


Arthur-Orange “Golden Triangle” area has been improved by recent 
expansion and improvement of the economatic yard at Beaumont. 


Gulf Coast Fever: iinesen 


In terms of both economic and population growth, the 
Sunbelt corridor from Los Angeles to New Orleans is the 
fastest-growing area in the United States. Southern Pacific 
and its predecessors have been serving and helping to devel- 
op this region for 128 years. 

The hottest growth spot in the Sunbelt right now is the 
Gulf Coast region of Texas and Louisiana, particularly cen- 
tering around the Houston area. 

Growth means challenge, and a new management team 


At Strang Yard near Houston, Jim Hight 
(right), a conductor, classifies a line of 
freight cars while Leo Adkins (far right), a 
yard office supervisor, receives freight car 
data. 
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has been established in Houston for Texas and Louisiana 
{and the four additional states served by the Cotton Belt). 
It is headed by D. R. Kirk, vice president-Executive Depart- 
ment. John D. Ramsey is assistant vice president-operations 
and general manager and Joseph E. Neal is assistant vice 
president-sales. 

“For Southern Pacific, the Gulf Coast has two big traffic 
stars: petrochemicals, including plastics, and intermodal,” 
Kirk explains. “Coal is also expected to have a bright future 


in this well diversified market. Petrochemicals and plastics, 
though, now account for nearly a third of the traffic South- 
ern Pacific originates along the Gulf. Over the next ten years, 
petro/plastic shipments are expected to increase by 50%, 
and it is up to us to get our share.” 

And why not? Petrochemical industry sources indicate 
that between now and 1985 the Texas Gulf industry alone 
will have spent more than $5.5 billion on at least 70 improve- 
ment and expansion projects — most of them in or near the 
Houston area. 

Metropolitan Houston’s burgeoning population is ex- 


“IT couldn’t be more enthusiastic,” Ramsey 


says about the major developments on SP’s 
lines in Texas and Louisiana. “We have a 
great momentum going here and some of the 
finest railroaders you'll find anywhere.” 


pected to reach three million by 1980; and the computerized 
crystal ball predicts four million citizens by 1990. 

Then, there is the thriving and still-growing Port of Hous- 
ton. A man-made port, it is now the third busiest in the 
United States. (New York is number one and SP-served New 
Orleans is second.) The port says the local annual payroll for 
port-related jobs has risen from $1.7 billion in 1973 to $2.7 
billion today. 

Southern Pacific’s 1978 intermodai traffic in this territory 
was up more than 20% over 1977; and it, too, is expected to 
take off during the next decade. 

Historically, Houston has been one of the largest and most 
important rail centers on the Southern Pacific system and 
an important hub for just about all of the Company’s many 
other non-rail activities such as trucking and industrial de- 
velopment. Today, it is even more so, and growing fast. 

While Houston sizzles, the temperatures along the rest of 
the Gulf Coast, if not as high, are certainly reflecting some 
of the heat. 

Coal, the third commodity, is relatively new to Southern 
Pacific in any appreciable quantity. Since 1977, the Com- 
pany has been hauling Wyoming-mined coal in unit trains 
from Ft. Worth to Elmendorf, Texas, which has amounted 
to about 2.7 million tons annually. Later this year, SP will 
participate in a second unit coal train (Craig, Colo., toa new 
power plant in Coleto Creek, Texas) with an estimated an- 
nual tonnage of about 1.5 million. 

“Today's traffic, generated by years of accumulated growth 
did not and does not automatically accrue to Southern Pa- 
cific —- nor will the traffic of future expansion. There is 
plenty of stiff competition from other railroads, truck lines 
and inland water carriers for every ton of freight. Such com- 
petition can only be expected to intensify,” Kirk continued. 

According to AVP-Sales Joe Neal, “Southern Pacific is 
doing everything possible to streamline operations and pro- 
vide shippers with a complete package of services — rail, 
piggyback, container, truck, leased track facilities — what- 
ever meets their needs. Such services must be aggressively 
sold; and it is, of course, Southern Pacific’s aim to increase 
its share of this vital transportation market.” 

“From an operations standpoint, we’re not standing still, 
either,” said John Ramsey, AVP-operations and general man- 
ager, “To further improve service, $51.4 million is being spent 


As recently as six years ago, the photo above would have shown a 
small switching yard with three operating tracks and three switch 
engines. Today, Strang Yard has 17 switch engines and 13 classifica- 
tion tracks, The yard primarily serves the Houston area's giant petro- 
chemical industry. 


At one end.of its “big brother” the recently expanded Englewood 
Yard is the expanding Houston Intermodal Center (middie right). The 
capacity of the intermodal facility is nearly being doubled. The en- 
larged parking area now has space for 1,230 containers or trailers. 
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U.S. Stee!’s Texas Works (above) near Houston fabricates steel pipe 
for pipelines. A current order requires delivery to Mexico for Pemex, 
the government-owned oil company. Southern Pacific moves the 
pipe to Eagle Pass, Texas, where it is received by the Nationai Rail- 
ways of Mexico, SP's industrial development people worked closely 
with U.S. Steel to help it acquire the site for the Texas Works plant. 


BELOW: Although outside of the Gulf States, Southern Pacific’s new 
$7 million intermoda! Center at Memphis, Tenn., helps expedite the 
flow of traffic in Texas and Louisiana. The center has three tracks 
with a capacity of 60 flat cars and a gantry crane which can load or 
unload 70-ton containers or trailers in 90 seconds. BELOW RIGHT: 
Southern Pacific-developed Kempwood Industrial Park, Houston, 
can now be considered full, Sales of the few remaining sites in this 
175-acre model industrial complex have either been completed or 
are awaiting final closure. 


in the area on projects due for completion in 1979 alone. 

“Six new trains have been inaugurated and schedules for 
existing trains have been ‘tuned up’ to expedite shipments.” 

Here is a sampling of some recent major improvements. 

Englewood Yard, Houston: Five new 9,000-foot tracks 
were added to the yard last March. Englewood, one of six 
major gravity yards on the system, had been operating at 
near capacity, cresting about 2,900 cars a day into 64 classifi- 
cation tracks. The five new tracks will enable the facility to 
handle six to eight more trains a day. 

Strang Yard: An “economatic” (meaning small and effi- 
cient) classification yard about 25 miles southeast of Hous- 
ton, Strang has been in full operation about a year. It serves 
the greatest concentration of petrochemical activity in the 
world. Strang also assembles three trains daily which bypass 
Englewood Yard, significantly reducing transit times for 
shippers. (See photo, page 17.) 

Houston Intermodal Center: The capacity of this facility 
is nearly being doubled. Two more tracks will increase the 
center’s operating car spots from 73 to 121. Two more strad- 
dle cranes have been added to the two already in service. The 
center now operates around-the-clock seven days a week and 
has 38 clerical employees — up from 13 only five years ago. 
(Photo, page 17.) 

Barbour’s Cut Intermodal Facility: Since January, South- 
ern Pacific has been operating a three-track intermodal fa- 
cility about a mile from the Port of Houston’s Barbour’s Cut 
Container Terminal. Formerly, containers or trailers arriv- 
ing at Houston had to be drayed as many as 10 to 15 miles to 
the port. With drayage only a mile to the SP-operated facil- 
ity, costs are down accordingly. The Houston Port Authori- 
ty plans to double the existing 2,000-foot container dock 
length at Barbour’s Cut. 

Centralized Traffic Control: CTC is a sophisticated elec- 
tronic system that helps dispatchers direct distant train op- 
erations and increases the speed and capacity of single-track 
lines. SP has begun work on the first phase (a 59-mile project 
between Giddings and Hearne) of a three-phase program to 
construct 186 miles of new CTC in Texas. When fully com- 
pleted in 1981-82, Southern Pacific will have CTC or double 
track all the way from Los Angeles to East St. Louis, Iinois. 

Two New “Economatic” Yards: Work has already begun 
on another small yard, similar to Strang, in the Houston 
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Above and at left are two views of the thriv- 
ing industriaf complex at Lake Charles, La. 
The 12 industries there, mostly petrochem- 
ical and plastic plants, include some of the 
most familiar names in American industry 
and ail are Southern Pacific carload ship- 
pers. The Hercules plant (right) produces 
and ships plastic granules which are re- 
processed and eventually used in a wide 
variety of consumer products including 
casings for automobile batteries. Like many 
petro/plastic industries, Hercules maintains 
its own fleet of hopper cars, but calls upon 
SP for DF-equipped box cars. 
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area — the fifth on our lines. It will handle primarily steel 
and petrochemical traffic. The project is sheduled for com- 
pletion in the early 1980s. Still another economatic yard is 
presently in the planning stage to serve the big concentration 
of petrochemical industries in the Lake Charles, La., area. 
Property for this project has already been acquired. 

As would be expected, Southern Pacific’s industrial devel- 
opment forces also have a dynamic role to play. 

“In 1978 alone, our people helped 128 rail-shipping indus- 
tries find plant sites on SP’s lines from Brownsville to New 
Orleans along the Gulf Coast,” said O. G. Humphries, re- 
gional manager, SP Industrial Development Co., Houston. 

As well as helping customers such as U.S. Steel find suit- 


able land on which to build (photo, page 18), Southern Pa- 
cific also develops highly sophisticated industrial parks such 
as Kempwood (photo, page 18) and Fairbanks in Houston. 
There are a dozen more SP industrial parks in the Houston 
area alone, as well as five in Louisiana and others in Beau- 
mont and San Antonio, Texas, 

Offering his reaction to the major developments under- 
way on our lines in Texas and Louisiana, Ramsey concludes: 
“I couldn’t be more enthusiastic. We have a great momen- 
tum going here and some of the finest railroaders you'll find 
anywhere. They have the ability to make us number one in 
transportation, and we’re not going to settle for anything 
less.” QO 


aside 


Houston's Customer Service Bureau locates cars, handles diversions and provides infor- 
mation on routes and schedules. The Bureau's staff was recently increased from six to 11 
people and a special monitoring service for petrochemical/plastics shippers has been 
added. From left to right: Service Clerks J. Estetle Noska, Vivian J. Slater, W. T. (Duke) Durow 


and Caroline Craven, assistant manager. 


| Operation Lifesaver’ Active in Eight States 


Southern Pacific is stepping up its 
participation in state-by-state Oper- 
ation Lifesaver campaigns to bring 
about a substantial reduction in rail- 
toad grade crossing accidents. 

The California campaign, launched 
at Sacramento in mid-April, was giv- 
en special introduction to Southern 
California at the Greater Los Ange- 
les Safety Council’s Western Safety 
Congress at Anaheim, June 7. 

Some 90 representatives from state 
and local government, school dis- 
tricts, law enforcement agencies, 
safety councils, railroads and other 
organizations assembled to review 
crossing accident problems and im- 
plement the Lifesaver program. 

Southern Pacific, in association 
with other railroads and state govern- 
ments, inaugurated the Operation 
Lifesaver campaign in New Mexico 
in July, and expects Louisiana’s cam- 
paign to be underway by the end of 
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and IBM Manifest Clerk Mary Lynn Raybourn. Not shown: Glenn Turner, Bureau manager, 


Two Southern Pacific trucking subsidiaries 
serve Texas and Louisiana and four neighbor- 
ing states with over 12,400 route miles. 


The Company is also taking part 
in campaigns introduced earlier in 
Texas, Arizona and Oregon, and with 
Cotton Belt participation, in Missou- 
ri and Illinois. 

The California campaign, present- 
ed by the state’s railroads and the 
California Association of Safety 
Councils, has just won added major 
support from Dr. Wilson C. Riles, 
superintendent of public instruction 
and director of the California De- 
partment of Education. 

“Knowledge and awareness of the 
dangers of railroad grade crossings,” 
he said, “is a very strong preventive 
tool to protect our most precious nat- 
ural resource — human life.” 

The Office of Traffic Safety, Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol, Department 
of Motor Vehicles and the California 
Public Utilities Commission also en- 
dorsed Operation Lifesaver and are 
participating in the campaign. 


P. Clements, Jr., has given his sup- 
port to Operation Lifesaver and has 
called on state agencies and the pub- 
lic to join with the Texas Safety Asso- 
ciation and the railroads in the cam- 
paign to save lives. 

The Operation Lifesaver programs 
stress education, enforcement of driv- 
ing safety laws and engineering for 
improved warning signs and signals. 

Its message is being carried to the 
public through talks, films, leaflets, 
posters, public service announcements, 
advertising and news coverage by news- 
papers, radio and television. 

Year-long efforts in Arizona have 
brought good results — a 7% decline 
in crossing accidents in face of in- 
creased vehicle registration and usage 
throughout the state. 

“This 7% reduction,” the Arizona 
Corporation Commission said, “is 
excellent testimony to the overall ef- 
fectiveness of Operation Lifesaver.” 


this year. In Texas, new Governor William 0 
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Two Important Railroaders 


Meet the Mayor and a City Councilman of Nogales 


Mayor Florentino Fontes 
and Councilman Antonio 
Serino anticipate good things 
for their railroad and their 
town. 


As people wait at railroad crossings 
for the red and gray switch engine to 
move cars to and from Mexico, citi- 
zens of the border town of Nogales, 
Ariz., watch their new mayor, Floren- 
tino Fontes, at his regular job as anen- 
gine foreman, 

Fontes, 58, began working for 
Southern Pacific in 1942 as a switch- 
man and has worked as an engine fore- 
man since 1973. He moved to Nogales 
at the age of 19, when his father, a Pa- 
cific Fruit Express employee, trans- 
ferred there. He and his wife, Artemisa, 
have five sons, one daughter and five 
grandchildren. 

Fontes has been as dedicated to 
community service as to his SP career. 
He was a Nogales policeman for one- 
and-a-half years, a deputy sheriff for 
four years and served as a city coun- 
cilman for two terms. 

He became mayor June !, represent- 
ing a change in city leadership for the 
first time in 14 years. After watching 
Nogales grow and change for 37 years, 
Fontes says he feels prepared to address 
key problems. He hopes to create more 
unity among city leaders and encour- 
age continued environmental improve- 
ment. Water sources, he points out, are 
growing scarce and need safeguarding 
while new traffic flow patterns need to 
be designed and implemented. Annex- 
ation of 18 square miles is pending and 
a new high school is being built. 

In addition to Mayor Fontes, South- 
ern Pacific employs Nogales Council- 


Antonio Serino 


man Antonio Serino, recently re-elect- 
ed to his fifth term. Serino, 62, has 
worked for SP since 1936, mostly as 
a locomotive engineer in the Nogales 
area, 

Serino’s father arrived in Nogales as 
a member of the U.S. Cavalry in 1912, 
the year Arizona became a state. As 
a boy, he helped his father clean city 
hall, never thinking he would some- 
day be a city official. In 1955, Serino 
joined the Nogales police department. 
He held both jobs with Southern Pa- 
cific and the police department for 22 
years, serving as police chief the last 
two. In 1971, Serino ran for city coun- 
cil and has served continuously since. 
He and his wife, Consuelo, have three 
sons, three daughters and four grand- 
children. 

Fontes and Serino stand together as 
city leaders and as important railroad 


Florentino Fontes 


men in Nogales. They find time to tend 
to city affairs before and after work. 

They remember busier days in No- 
gales before unregulated truck com- 
petition caused a work decline for 
Pacific Fruit Express and Southern 
Pacific. Just before 1970, they said, 
crews worked around the clock han- 
dling as many as 200 cars daily. 

Today, Fontes and Serino are mem- 
bers of a small crew servicing all the 
day’s workload which averages 12 to 
15 cars. 

Nogales is a hub of fruit and vege- 
table warehouses and loading docks. 
Tons of Mexico’s tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, melons and other perishables 
move through the Nogales gateway 
each year. Fontes and Serino have seen 
railroad activity go up and down. 

But with the recent Interstate Com- 
merce Commission deregulation of rail 
rates for perishable produce, they are 
hoping for another surge of rail move- 
ments. 

Mayor Fontes and Councilman Se- 
rino anticipate good things for their 
railroad and their town. 
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ABOVE: The Grand 
Court and Galleria mali 
areas of the Design 
Center are domed by 
@ barrel vault skylight, 
60 feet above the fioor 
and running the full 
length of the 530-foct 
building. RIGHT: One 
of the 150 showrooms 
in the center. 


Whale 
Of A 
Building 


“The mammoth, brilliant blue Pacific 
Design Center in West Hollywood has 
fulfilled its promise as the focal point 
and fulcrum of the region’s booming 
interior design industry, to the pleasure 
and profit of all concerned. 

“Like a guild hall in medieval Europe, 
the center stands above and dominates 
the neighborhood’s enclave of furniture, 
furnishings, fabric and accessory show- 
rooms.” 

So wrote the Los Angeles Times this 
spring, about the six-level, 750,000- 
square-foot Pacific Design Center, 
which opened three years ago on the site 
of the old West Hollywood switching 
yard of SP’s former Pacific Electric Rail- 
way unit. Southern Pacific is a major 
owner of the Design Center, through a 
joint venture project of its Golden Em- 
pire Development Company subsidiary. 

Neighbors in the prestigious Beverly- 
Robertson home furnishings area of Los 
Angeles nicknamed the center “the Blue 
Whale.” It is big — 130 feet high, 245 feet 


wide and 530 feet long, the equivalent of 
a 50-story building lying on its side. 

But it didn’t absorb all of the sur- 
rounding wholesale businesses. Instead, 
it became a magnet, drawing enterprises 
from around the world to locate in the 
center or nearby. There now are about 
500 showrooms in the area — 150 of 
them in the PDC. 

Business is good. An estimated $100 
million in merchandise was sold to the 
trade in the center last year. The “whale” 
has become a dramatic setting for trade 
shows and cultural events. It’s featured 
on art and architectural tours of Los 
Angeles. 

Designer West magazine, commend- 
ing architect Cesar Pelli and the Design 
Center development, editorialized: 

“Those exterior asymmetrical lines 
left the interior in complete and total 
freedom, encouraging the tenants to cre- 
ate some of the most spectacular show- 
rooms in existence.” 


ABOVE: Escalators are housed in a semi- 
circular vertical tower, offering visitors views 
of the color and activity of ail levels of the 
Design Center. RIGHT: Bougainvilleas high~ 
light the 350-foot-iong planter boxes along 
the entrance plaza on Melrose Avenue. 


LEFT: The opaque 
blue-giass walls of the 
Pacific Design Center 
are structured to open 
up great inner spaces 
for the showrooms of 
Southern Catifornia’s 
growing trade of inte- 
rior designers, decar- 
ators, architects and 
dealers. 


More than 2% acres of mail space in the Design Center, like } The general public is invited to windowshop and 
the entrance lobby above, offers room for furniture and browse through all six levels of the Center, but only 
floor covering markets, fabric and fashion shows, semi- | wholesale transactions are permitted in the array 
nars, industry workshops and international exhibits. of design showrooms, 
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Pacific Motor Trucking, largest of Southern Pacific's three major highway subsid- 
jaries, Serves more communities in the West than any other truck line. In the back- 
ground is the Bay Bridge and the downtown skyline of San Francisco, 
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